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AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS FOR THE 
TEACHING OF THE CLASSICS 
A Review-Article 
INTRODUCTION 
A number of people have pointed out that an 
annual listing of commercially produced audiovisual 
aids for the teaching of the various subjects which 
deal with the Greeks and Romans would be a useful 
complement to The Classical Weekly's well estab- 
lished lists of inexpensive books and of college texts.1 
What follows is intended to inaugurate such a service. 


In form this article is a commentary on and a 
supplement to William Seaman's just published 
Catalogue of Audio-Visual Aids for Classical Studies 
which is described below. Since the Seaman catalog 
gives a relatively complete listing of the materials 
on the market at the time it went to press, it seemed 
both unwise and improper simply to duplicate infor- 
mation contained in it. Therefore a serious attempt 
has been made, not only to include any appropriate 
items which were omitted by Professor Seaman, but 
also to obtain for review purposes copies of recent 
movies, filmstrips, and recordings which came on 
the market during 1955 and 1956. The result is of 
necessity incomplete and uneven, incomplete except 
when used in conjunction with Seaman’s Catalogue, 
uneven because the notations accompanying the in- 
1. See W. .H Stahl, “Inexpensive Books for Teaching the 
Classics: Seventh Annual List,” CW 49 (1955-56) 135-143; 
id., “Sixth Annual Survey of College Textbooks,’ ibid. 49 
(1955-56) 177-184. 


dividual items vary from a simple listing for older 
material or for material to which I failed to obtain 
access, to several lines of comment on other items. 


It is our hope that subsequent annual articles will 
contain reviews of all relevant materials placed on 
the market during the preceding year as well as news 
of all changes from the information available in 
Seaman's Catalogue ot in this journal. We shall 
appreciate the cooperation of readers in pointing out 
omissions (there will inevitably be some) and in 
directing the attention of the writer of this article 
to information on new materials, especially those 
produced by organizations which have not previously 
dealt with Greece and Rome. 


The reviews contained here are not critical evalu- 
ations; their purpose is simply to give the reader an 
idea of what to expect. Perhaps in the future it may 
be practical to include evaluations with ratings as was 
recently undertaken by Edith Kovach (see below). 
Such an undertaking is much more complicated with 
the moving picture and the winged word than with 
books. Unfortunately, the absence of criticism in 
these reviews does not mean that criticism is always 
unwarranted. Most of the spoken commentaries 
accompanying films contained unorthodox pronunci- 
ations, and historical errors occurred even in the best 
of the motion pictures. The editing of Latin and 
Greek recordings promises to be inferior to that of 
English records. Users should report the mistakes 
they notice to the producers, who are eager to turn 
out first class materials and will appreciate con- 
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structive comments. Enough such criticism might 
lead to a wider use of classicists as consultants and 
editors. 


For the teacher of the classics, audiovisual materi- 
als have two general functions: to assist in the 
teaching process, and to help to create a favorable 
atmosphere for that process. This atmosphere may 
be that of the classroom itself; it may also be that of 
the school and community. Thus, we may welcome, 
if with mixed emotions, Hollywood's recent interest 
in Greece and Rome; we may use bulletin boards 
and other propaganda devices, provided that we do 
not cheapen our product by overstraining; we should 
certainly recommend pertinent material to colleagues 
for use in their classes. It is conceivable, for example, 
that, if widely used, some of the recent and forth- 
coming materials for teaching mythology might 
create a new interest in that subject. Even insignifi- 
cant things like the wearing of jewelry with classical 
motifs have their place in this scheme, if they stimu- 
late a little curiosity about things past. 


In the actual teaching of their subjects, those who 
most obviously benefit from material such as is listed 
here and in Professor Seaman’s Catalogue are the 
teachers of art and archaeology who must have some- 
thing to show their students, and secondly the teachers 
of history and civilization courses, for whom many of 
the filmstrips and other items were created; however, 
it is the teacher of language and literature who may 
have the most reason to be excited over new de- 
velopments in audiovisual materials and techniques. 
A glance through the sections of this article dealing 
with filmstrips and recordings will reveal that a large 
proportion of the newest items being produced are 
intended for his use, and the very variety of subject 
and of treatment among these items suggests almost 
limitless possibilities for the future. 

This article is concerned primarily with com- 
mercial materials. It touches only incidentally, if at 
all, on teaching techniques, on future and present 
needs, on equipment, on methods of producing one’s 
own audiovisual aids, and on materials which can be 
adapted to such projects.2 

I. BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The books, pamphlets, and articles below are 
those which contain useful lists: 

A Catalogue of Audio-Visual Aids for Classical 
Studies. Compiled by William M. Seaman, 1956. 
$0.50. To be obtained from the American Classi- 
cal League, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

2. The information given here, particularly prices, is not 

guaranteed, although an attempt has been made to achieve 

accuracy. Specific inquiries should be made before any 
purchase is un 


A revision of the older Catalogue of Visual Aids 
compiled by Dorothy B. Thompson in 1949. It lists 
83 films, 117 pictorial filmstrips, 58 textual filmstrips, 
28 sources for slides, three for stereo slides, 27 sources 
for pictures, seven sources for maps and charts, eleven 
for models, objects, and coins, the four main sources 
for language records and tapes, and a selection of 
records from other sources. Much old material has 
been omitted, as have evaluative comments. The 
Catalogue includes material dealing with prehistory, 
Egypt, and the Middle East, in addition to Greece 
and Rome. The select bibliography consists of 25 
items. 


A Classical Catalogue. Part One: Visual Aids. 
Compiled by the Visual Aids Committee of the 
Orbilian Society, 1951, with supplements to May 

. 1955. 1s. 6d. Order from R. H. Harte, Belfast 
High School, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 


THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY is published weekly from 
October for sixteen (16) issues, except for any weeks in 
which there is an academic vacation. Volume 50 (1956-57) 
contains issues dated October 5, 19, 26; November 16, 30; 
December 14 (1956); January 7, 14; February 4, 25; 
March 4, 11, 25; April 8, 29; May 6 (1957). 


Owner and Publisher, The Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States. Place of Publication, Fordham Uni- 
versity, 441 East Fordham Road, New York 58, N. Y. 


General subscription price, $3.75 per volume in the 
Western Hemisphere; elsewhere $4.25. Price to members 
of the C. A. A. S, $3.25. All subscriptions run by the 
volume. Single numbers, to subscribers, 20 cents, to others, 
30 cents prepaid (otherwise 30 cents and 40 cents). If 
Affidavit to invoice is required, 60 cents must be added 
to the subscription price. For residents of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia, a subscription to THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
(or, alternatively, to The Classical Journal) is included in 
the membership fee of the C. A. A. S.; whose members 
may also take Classical Outlook, Classical Journal, and 
Classical Bulletin at special prices in combination available 
from the Secretary-Treasurer of the C. A. A. S., Prof. F. 
Gordon Stockin, Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. 

Reentered as second class matter December 14, 1950 
at the post office at New York, N.Y., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in the Act of February 28, 1925 
authorized December 14, 1950. 
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A very full catalog of materials available in 
England with some information about continental 
sources. It is kept up to date by means of supple- 
ments. Those wishing to purchase films or filmstrips 
from England should address their requests to The 
Educational Foundation for Visual Aids, 33 Queen 
Anne Street, London, W.1, which also publishes a 
catalog. I have listed below items dealing with 
Roman Britain. 


Ruth Hirsch, Audiovisual Aids in Language Teaching. 
Washington, D.C., 1954. (Georgetown University 
Monograph on Language and Linguistics, No. 5) 


A brief monograph discussing the descriptive lin- 
guistic approach to language teaching and the use 
of audiovisual aids to support this approach. Several 
recordings and films related to the teaching of Latin 
are discussed. 


Carolyn Bock, “Latin for Listening,” CJ 49 (1953- 
54) 339-340. 


A list of records which can be related to the 
classical tradition. 


Allan S. Hoey, “Visual Aids for the Teaching of the 
Classics,” CJ 51 (1955-56) 235-240. 


A description of how audiovisual aids can be 
used in a well-equipped private school. 


E. M. A. Kovach, “Audio-Visual Materials Available 
for Teachers of High School Latin,” CJ 51 (1955- 
56) 145-152. 


Reviews of 50 filmstrips, records, films, pictures, 


and slide sets with evaluations by members of a Latin 
workshop. Referred to henceforth as “Kovach.” 


E. M. A. Kovach, “Some Desirable Audiovisual Aids,” 
CO 33 (1955-56) 57-58. 


Materials we could use, but do not have. A very 
few of these desiderata are to be found below. 


F. E. Raanes, “Audio-visual Aids and Other Realia for 
the Latin Teacher,” CW 45 (1949-50) 163-171. 


A still valuable source of information, which in- 
cludes a number of categories not treated here or in 
the American Classical League Catalogue. 


Educational Film Guide, ed. Frederick A. Krahn. 
New York, 1953, with cumulative supplements. 


Filmstrip Guide, ed. Frederick A. Krahn. New York, 
1953, with cumulative supplements. 


The standard references for films and filmstrips, 
published by H. W. Wilson. 


Where to Buy 2 x 2 Slides: A Subject Index. Com- 
piled by Elsie P. Heyl, 1955. $0.15. Order from 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


Lists over 200 subjects and 86 sources, about two 
dozen for Greece and Rome. Some of these failed 
to reply to my letter. Of those who did, Color Slide 
Cooperative, Travelore, and University Microfilms re- 
port that they no longer have slides on these subjects. 


The Audio-Visual Equipment Directory, ed. Edward 
F. Arendt, Evanston, Ill, 1955. 


The EFLA Redbook of Audio-Visual Equipment. 
Compiled by Mary L. Allison. New York, 1953, 
with 1955 supplement. 


Reference works for equipment, projectors, play- 
ers et al. See also the periodicals listed below, and 
general photographic magazines. 

II. PERIODICALS 

In a field where there would seem to be room 
for one good periodical which provided a reasonably 
complete coverage of new films, filmstrips, records, 
and other materials, there are many. Each one seems 
to have one or two items which the others miss, and 
to miss several which they include. The general peri- 
odicals are especially weak in their reporting of 
available slides and tapes. My experience is that even 
the better libraries subscribe to only part of the 
selective list below: 


Audiovisual Guide. ( As of September 1956 combined 
with Educational Screen.) 


Educational Screen and Audiovisual Guide. 2000 
Lincoln Park W., Chicago 14. 
Monthly during school 2. The consolidation of the 
ovis: 


two most comprehensive audiovisual sagan, Lists most 
new materials. 


Film News. 444 Central Park W., New York City 25. 


Quarterly. Selective reviews. 

High Fidelity, The Magazine for Music Listeners. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 

Monthly. Publishes critical reviews of records and tapes, 
non-musical as well as musical. 

Instructional Materials. Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, NEA, 1201 16th Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Monthly during school year; first issue February 1956. 
Apparently intends to publish selective notices of new 
materials. 

Scholastic Teacher. 33 W. 42nd Street, N. Y.C. 36. 


Weekly — school year. Miscellaneous listings of 
materials suitable for high school. 
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Teaching Tools. 6327 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los 
Angeles. 


Quarterly. Selective listing and reviews of new materials. 


Audio Record. Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y.C. 22. 


Bimonthly. A free magazine by one of the leading tape 
manufacturers for persons interested in tape recording. It 
has a particularly valuable annual list of tape recorders with 
specifications, which, however, does not include private 


brands. 


Sound-Tips. Magnetic Recording Industries, 11 East 

16th Street, N. Y.C. 3. 

Monthly during school year; second issue, September 
1956. A free periodical dealing with language laboratories. 
The publishers are under the illusion that they need be con- 
cerned only with the modern languages. A display of interest 
by classicists might re-educate them. 


Ill. FILMs 


Of interest to us is a large number of recent films, 
travelogues, archaeological studies, dramatizations. In 
most cases their specific value will be somewhat pe- 
ripheral, as propaganda, to create interest, to provide 
background material, to spark discussions on topics 
already covered by other means. The chief faults are 
minor errors and confusing presentation. These films 
do, however, give us the opportunity to take our 
students on journeys through time and space, and to 
make faraway events and places seem a little closer 
to them. 


It is now possible to organize serious programs 
of considerable length based on films such as Triumph 
over Time (Princeton Film Center), The Ancient 
World: Greece, and the forthcoming Oresteia. For 
schools which have regular entertainment programs 
of feature-length movies, several recent films are 
available in 16 mm.: The Robe, Three Coins in the 
Fountain, Demetrius and the Gladiators, The Silver 
Chalice, Julius Caesar, Quo Vadis, Seven Brides for 
Seven Brothers, Helen of Troy (Films Incorporated, 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, IIl.). 


In the listing below, the primary producers are 
given. In some cases the film can be obtained more 
readily from a nearby film lending library. All films 
listed are sound and 16 mm. 


1. Greece and the Mediterranean 


The Ancient World: Greece. 66 min., color. New 
York University Film Library, 26 Washington 
Place, N. Y.C. 3, 1955. Price $650; rent $50. 
Produced by Ray and Virginia Garner, with the 
support of the Harmon Foundation, the Archae- 
ological Institute of America, and the American 
School at Athens. 


“This film . . . attempts to recreate the glory of 
the ancient Greek civilization . . . and to interpret 
visually the ideas of this period as expressed in 
extant art and literature. The narration has been 
drawn entirely from translations of the works of 
ancient Greek authors.” The visual materials em- 
ployed are the spectacular scenery of Greece, and the 
architecture, sculpture, and painting of the ancient 
Greeks. 


The first and shorter part of the film introduces 
the viewer to seven major gods, the second describes 
the development of Greece, pausing at Cnossus, 
Mycenae, and then concentrating on Athens, taking 
him through the age of Solon and Pisistratus, the 
battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, and Salamis, and 
the age of Pericles, concluding with the Funeral 
Speech. The commentary is an oral “Sourcebook of 
Greek Religion and History” with chapter headings 
and introductions supplied in printed form on the 
screen, 


With this narrative have been blended shots of 
Greece and Greek antiquities which, at their best, 
illumine and are illumined by the literary quotations. 
Part of this illumination derives from beauty, the 

eauty, in particular, of familiar objects and scenes 

seen in a new way; part from appropriate selection. 
For example, to illustrate chariot races and battles, 
vase paintings are photographed in such a way that 
the vigor of the original is translated into the illusion 
of violent motion. A helmet bearing the name 
Miltiades is a symbol of Marathon, a sandstorm 
blowing against a small rock of Thermopylae. A 
closeup of the hands of the Delphic Charioteer makes 
them seem once more to guide his team. 


It is necessary to confess, however, that at times, 
especially toward the end, the illustrative material is 
simply irrelevent, and that at other times its signifi- 
cance will be lost on the layman. It will, therefore, 
be most useful with groups who have already gained 
some acquaintance with Greek civilization. 


Athens (Hellas, Ancient World in a Modern Time 
Series). 20 min., color. Coast Visual Education 
Co., 5620 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., 
1955. Price $200; rent $8. 


Athens Interlude. 13 min., b & w. Almanac Films, 
516 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 36, 1955. $60; rent $5. 


During a stopover between planes, a couple visit 
the Acropolis where they meet a sidewalk photogra- 
pher who shows them the sights and entertains them 
with talk about Greek mythology while the camera 
roams about Greece, visiting Delphi, Olympia, 
Mycenae, Epidaurus, and Crete. The main mytho- 
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logical themes are Athena, Apollo, and Heracles. Both 
the narrative and the film are rambling, but in in- 
dividual sequences quite appropriate to one another. 


People of Greece. 14 min., color or b & w. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill, 1955. 
$125 or $62.50; rent $5 or $3. 


A picture of life in Greece today with reminders 
of her past. 


The Rising Star of Greece. 27 min., color. Minne- 
apolis-Moline Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 1955. 
$170; free loan. 


This film, a tribute to Greece of the past and of 
the future, has many views of interest to the classicist. 
We are taken first to Athens where past and present 
blend, thence to Corinth, Salamis, Salonica, Sunium, 
Pella, while listening to a commentary nostalgic with 
reference to pagan antiquity, to Paul, and to Lord 
Byron. Greece’s present promise is suggested by 
views of her military establishment and of her agri- 
culture, where methods reminiscent of antiquity 
persist beside some modern machinery. The con- 
cluding scenes are at Delphi. Not all sites are 
identified, and the commentary can be actually mis- 
leading. The continuity of tradition is stressed 
somewhat uncritically. Advertising material is at a 
minimum and in the best of taste. The film should 
be in demand for club programs. 


Summertime in Attica. 22 min. b & w. Hoffberg 
Productions, 362 W. 44th Street, N.Y.C. 36, 
1955. $72; rent $7.50. 


This is a travelogue which takes the viewer on a 
tour of Athens and her neighborhood. Its commen- 
tary consistently links the ancient with the modern, 
particularly by reference to mythology. Ancient sites 
and monuments include the buildings of the Acrop- 
olis, the Theater of Dionysus, the Odeum of Herodes 
Atticus, the Hephaesteum, the Temples of Zeus, of 
Poseidon at Sunium, and of Aphaea on Aegina. 
Among modern scenes of antiquarian interest are 
several buildings of classic design, metalworkers at 
their craft, a religious procession on Poros, the neon 
signs of Athens, and an athletic procession in the 
reconstructed Stadium. 


Travels through Cyprus. 16 min., b & w. Hoffberg, 
1955. $72; rent $7.50. 


These travels include several monuments of pagan 
antiquity, in addition to views of contemporary 
Cyprus, and of churches and forts from later periods. 
They are accompanied by a commentary which em- 
phasizes the relation of the past to the present. The 
three ancient sites are Salamis, now abandoned, Soli, 


site of a Roman theater, and Curium. Antiquity is 
also recalled in an athletic festival at Famagusta which 
emphasizes the continuing importance of athletics in 
Greek education, and in closing shots of Paphos, 
birthplace of Aphrodite. Traditions connected with 
Paul and Barnabas receive particular attention. A 
sister film, Island of Venus, despite its title, is con- 
cerned with medieval and modern Cyprus. Its climax 
is an island wedding. Both films are free from 
reference to current controversies. 


2. Ancient History 


The Assassination of Julius Caesar (“You are There” 
Series). 2742 min, b & w. Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st Street, N.Y.C. 17, 1955. 
Lease for lifetime of print $125; rent $4.50 (for 
rental apply to local distributor ). 


This is one of the series of historical dramas pro- 
duced by C. B.S. Television and now made available 
on lease to distributors for non-commercial use. The 
skilful use of current techniques of on the spot re- 
porting does give the illusion that “You are There,” 
but these films are not to be regarded as straight 
history; there has been considerable reworking and 
interpreting of historical traditions, both tw adapt 
them to the medium and to attain desired ¢:amatic 
effects. 

In The Assassination of Julius Caesar the main 
outline of events is that which we have received from 
antiquity. You are present as the senate seethes with 
rumors that Caesar is to be made king; as it realizes 
that the great man does not intend to appear, you 
visit Caesar's house as he is persuaded by Decimus 
to go after all; you return to the senate to watch 
Cassius make his last preparations (including the 
recruiting of Brutus); and you are present as the 
deed is done. Interviews and overheard conversations 
are employed to interpret the situation and the 
motives of Caesar and his opponents. The value of 
the film will be greater, however, if the group is 
briefed on historical background. 


The Death of Socrates (“You are There” Series). 
Same information as above. 


Considerable license is used in recreating this 
well-known event. The first part of the picture is 
devoted to a scene outside the prison which involves 
Aristophanes, Meletus, Crito, and Xanthippe, and to 
a last minute attempt of Plato and Xenophon to 
persuade Anytus to pardon Socrates. This involves 
the assumption that an individual had the right to 
override the will of the Athenian democracy. The 
climax of the drama, the last moments of Socrates, 
has differences of detail from Plato's account, in- 
cluding the presence of Plato himself. It would be 
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well, in using this film, to read the pertinent portions 
of the Phaedo to the group for comparison and 
discussion. 


The Triumph of Alexander the Great (“You are 
There” Series). Same information as above. 


In this play you are taken to Opis in Babylonia 
where Alexander's Macedonian troops have mutinied, 
demanding to be sent home. You see Alexander tell 
his generals that the troops may go, you hear opinions 
from Queen Barsine and Demosthenes, who somehow 
knows what is happening in far-off Babylonia, finally, 
you are privileged to see Alexander reconciled to 
his men and hear him present to them ideas about 
the brotherhood of man. His words in both scenes 
are adapted from Arrian’s account of the incident. 
The play closes on a note of optimistic idealism as 
they pass the common cup. This film is an eloquent 
interpretation, presenting one view of Alexander, a 
tempting view which has wide, but by no means 
universal acceptance. 


Odysseus and Cyclops (The Finder, Series II). 30 min., 
b&w. NET Film Service, Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Purchase, 
inquire; rent $3.50. Produced by KETC, St. Louis. 


This television program presents a dramatic 
reading of the Cyclops story by Sunny Fox, “The 
Finder.” It is illustrated at several points by clay 
figures being modelled by a sculptress. Mr. Fox gives 
a simple introduction to Homer, then reads a trans- 
lation or close paraphrase with considerable effective- 
ness. The sound effects and clay add little. This 
program would be most useful as a first introduction 
to the story. The film contains two other short, quite 
unrelated episodes: a story dance routine about an 
animal cracker, and a test of observation. 


The Oresteia. 108 min., color. Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va. Distributor not 
yet selected, to be released early 1957. $750; 
rent $75. 


The film version of Miss Mabel Whiteside’s last 
production, made during the summer of 1954, is 
currently available only in the commercial 35 mm. 
size, but will shortly be released in 16 mm. The 
trilogy is in Greek with English commentary, acted 
by students of Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
with original music and choreography. Inquiries to 
the college should be addressed to Mrs. John Marshall 
Ribble. 


IV. FILMSTRIPS 


An inexpensive and popular form of projected 
aid is the filmstrip. However, the commercial film- 
strips listed by Seaman have, with the exception of 


those sold by Richard Walker, been of greatest use 
in history and social studies courses. Very heartening 
are the signs of enterprise in other areas, especially 
mythology, which are to be seen below. Those who 
find nothing to suit their needs among commercial 
products should investigate the possibilities of cre- 
ating their own filmstrips, either doing the photo- 
graphing themselves, or having it done by a com- 
mercial photographer. 


In commercial filmstrips the pictures are single 
frame (18 mm. x 24 mm.) size and fed vertically. 
Single frame is half the size of the picture portion 
of a 2” x 2” slide, or a microfilm, which is called 
double frame (36 mm. x 24 mm.). In buying a 
projector it is wise to be sure it can be fitted with a 
filmstrip adapter which can take double frame as 
well as singie and can be operated gradually as well 
as a frame at a time. This last is essential for the 
proper use of textual strips such as those produced 
by Richard Walker. 


The suggestions below regarding the grades in 
which individual items would be useful are simply 
suggestions. The appeal of visual materials is wide. 


1. History 


Alexander the Great. 55 frames, color. Educational 
and Recreational Guides, 1630 Springfield Ave., 
Maplewood, N. J., 1955. $7.50. Manual. Inter- 
mediate through high school. 


Stills from the United Artists motion picture of 
the same name arranged to present a very elegant, 
if somewhat disjointed, biography of Alexander. The 
chief element lost from the motion picture is its 
attempt to illustrate the complexity of Alexander's 
character. Favorably reviewed by E. S. McCartney, 
CO 33 (1955-56) 38. 


2. Literature 


The Development of the Physical Theatre — 5th 
Century B. C. to 20th Century A. D. 55 fr., b & 
w. Communication Materials Exchange, 2016 
Walnut Creek Pkwy., West Covina, Calif., 1955. 
$3.50. Manual. High school and college. 


A history of theatrical architecture employing 
scale models of twenty different theaters, four of 
them Greek or Roman. Fourteen frames are devoted 
to general and detail views of these, a classical Greek 
theater, Hellenistic theaters at Priene and Ephesus, 
and a Roman theater at Pompeii. The models photo- 
graphed are from the collection of the University of 
Southern California, and, though obviously models, 
provide helpful illustration for a course in literature. 
This firm has plans for a further filmstrip or film- 
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strips on the ancient theater, bised on research in 
Italy and Greece by Dr. James Butler who collabo- 
rated on this filmstrip. 


The Myths of Greece and Rome: 1. Prometheus and 
Pandora, 2. Apollo and Phaeton, 3. Ceres and 
Proserpina, 4. Baucis and Philemon, 5. Atalanta’s 
Race, 6. Minerva and Arachne. 30-40 pictures 
each, color. Jim Handy Organization, 2821 East 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich., 1956. $32.75 for 
series, $5.95 each. Intermediate through high 
school. 


Six classical myths interpreted by means of 
slightly stylized full-color artwork. The paintings are 
distinctly modern, but have enough of the antique 
in them to make them quite appropriate. No undue 
liberties have been taken with the stories. The strips 
move fairly rapidly, but illustrate the important 
elements of the stories, and should provide a good 
introduction, with, possibly, supplementary informa- 
tion from other sources. Suggestions for the teacher 
and a pronunciation guide which gives also the Greek 
equivalents, are printed on the film immediately pre- 
ceding the strip proper. This review is based on a 
pre-publication viewing of strips 1, 2, 3, and 6. 


Sophocles’ Electra. 28 frames, color. Communication 
Materials Exchange, 1956. $5.50. Manual. College. 


A series of posed shots in vivid color of scenes 
from Sophocles’ Electra, intended to serve as a sub- 
stitute for an actual performanec. The author, Dr. 
James Butler of University of Southern California, 
recommends that it be used after the class has read 
the play. He has provided in the manual a script 
which gives a running narrative and commentary, 
combined with brief excerpts from the play itself. 
A similar filmstrip on the Menaechmi and the Miles 
Gloriosus is in preparation. 


Ulysses. 64 frames, color. Educational and Recrea- 
tional Guides, 1955. $7.50. Guide. Intermediate 
through high school. 


A filmstrip composed of stills from the Paramount 
motion picture of the same name, but much more 
faithful to the traditional versions of Ulysses’ story. 
The episodes treated in some detail are the Cyclops, 
Circe, Phaeacia, and the return to Ithaca. The task 
of adapting and arranging the pictures to tell a 
somewhat different story has been very skilfully done. 
Favorably reviewed by E. S. MaCartney, CO 33 
(1955-56) 37-38. 

Ulysses and Circe (Hero Legends of Many Lands). 
42 frames, color. Society for Visual Education. 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, IIL, 1955, 
Elementary through junior high school. 


The story of Ulysses’ return retold for the young. 
The strip covers the whole voyage, but concentrates 
on the title story and the episodes of the loosing of 
the winds and the passing of the sirens (portrayed 
as beautiful women). The art work is carefully done 
and quite attractive, the story simplified but not 
distorted, and the vocabulary of the captions simple 
but not written down. 

3. Language 

Using Latin, Book One, 1. 76 frames, white on black. 
Richard H. Walker, 8 Masterton Rd., Bronxville, 
N. Y. $3.00; complete set of 14, $40.00. Manual. 


The stories of this first year text arranged by 
Waldo Sweet in “sense unit” lines. The filmstrip 
should be advanced gradually, exposing a line at a 
time, in order that the class may be compelled to 
read the Latin phrase by phrase and figure out what 


‘ is to come on the basis of what they can see. This 


method has the advantage of concentrating the at- 
tention of the class on one place and gives the 
teacher a way of teaching reading in a positive 
fashion rather than by correcting student errors. 
Favorably reviewed by Kovach. 


Ulysses, 1. 75 frames, white on black. Walker, 1954. 
$3.00; set of six $18.00. 


A ‘self-correcting’ strip. Frame one contains a 
sense unit, Nobis traditum est Trojam, frame two a 
translation of this, and the rest of the Latin sentence. 
The strip proceeds in this fashion with an English 
translation and the next phrase on the screen at the 
same time. It is much less flexible than the other 
filmstrips put out by the same firm, as it can be used 
in only one way, for a first reading. Reviewed by 
Kovach. 

Words Derived from Latin and Greek (Word Study 
Series). 45 frames, color. Young America Films, 
1955. $6.00. Guide. Elementary through high 
school. 

This is an eye-catching introduction to etymolo, 
with 17 examples: quorum, referendum, credible, 
circus, defend, amiable, vacuum, emancipate, bene- 
diction from the Latin; phonograph, taxidermy, ther- 
mometer, antagonist from the Greek; the hybrids 
automobile and television; and the word-family 
-scribe, It will be most useful for motivation early 
in the study of Latin, or in an English class. 


Other filmstrips in the series are “Keys to Word 
Building,” “Synonyms, Antonyms, Homonyms, and 
Heteronyms,” “Word Meanings Change” (includin 
sullen, manufacture, salary, clock, bachelor, villa, va 
escape, candid), “Unusual Word Origins” ( including 
Thespian, Solon, Meander, disaster), and “Words De- 
rived from Other Languages.” 
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4. Rome and Roman Britain 


Rome — The World’s Outdoor Museum. 25 frames, 
~b & w. Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 
Helena St., Madison 4, Wis., 1955. $3.00. Script. 
Elementary and junior high school. — 


Pictures of the Colosseum, various fora, the Arch 
of Constantine, the Pantheon, Hadrian’s Tomb, and 
some more modern buildings. The captions printed 
on the pictures are written down to a fairly low 
grade level. The printed commentary contains as- 
sorted information, apparently adapted from an 
Italian source. 


A Roman Buys a House (36 frames); A Day at the 
Races (19 frames); A Day at the Fights (36 
frames). All b & w. Clarke, Irwin, 103 St. Clair 
Ave., W., Toronto 7, Ont. $5.00 each, net. Script 
in dialogue form. High school. 


The remaining filmstrips in this section are all 
available from the Educational Foundation for Visual 
Aids, 33 Queen Anne St., London, W.1. Most Daily 
Mail filmstrips are described as available in Cine and 
Leica sizes, ie., single and double frame. Prices 


quoted are for the former. 


The Roman Wall. 36 frames, b & w. Picture Post 
in association with Gateway Films, 1952. 10s. 
6d. Guide. 


Hadrian’s Wall, illustrated by reconstructions and photo- 
graphs with supplementary material on the Roman Army. 
Based on film of same name. 


Historic London. 40 frames, b & w. Daily Mail. 12s. 
6d. 


Prehistoric through Danish times. 
Roman London. 45 frames, b & w. Daily Mail. 12s. 
6d. 


Includes recent discoveries. 


The Mildenhall Treasure. 33 frames, b & w. Daily 
Mail. 12s. 6d. 


Hoard of Roman silver table-ware discovered in 1946. 


The Roman House. 37 frames, b & w. Daily Mail. 
12s. 6d. 


Illustrations from Pompeii and Herculaneum. 


Romans in Britain. 37 frames, b & w. Daily Mail. 
10s. for double frame size. 


Pictures from a wide variety of Roman sites. 


Life in Roman Britain. 37 frames, b & w. Daily Mail. 
10s. for double frame size. 


V. SLIDES 

In contrast with previous lists, most of the slides 
referred to in Seaman's catalog are in the new 2” 
x 2” size. There seem to be thousands of these slides 
available for purchase at prices ranging from 10 for 
$1 to $2 each, a price differential which does not 
always reflect a corresponding difference in quality. 
By far the largest proportion of these are views 
taken by travellers and made available to the arm- 
chair tourists of America. It should be comparatively 
easy to build up a personal collection of views of 
the important sites of antiquity; the selection becomes 
much more limited when one turns to sculpture, 
painting, architectural detail and the minor arts. A 
number of classicists have made copies of their 
transparencies available to their colleagues, but there 
is still need for a more general sharing of the choicer 
color photos brought home from abroad. Museums 
would also be performing a service by offering at 
a reasonable price a wider selection of transparencies 
of objects in their collections. The most important 
sources for slides are listed by Seaman, who was, 
however, hampered by difficulty in getting replies 
from producers. The following list supplements his: 


ARGO SLIDES EXCHANGE, 62 William St., N. Y.C. 5. 
2” x 2,” color. $0.50; discount for 12 or more. Catalog. 
Slides returnable for refund. (Ca. 35 of Rome, 24 of 
Athens, 1 Venus de Milo.) 


ART COLOR SLIDES, INC., 235 E. 50th St., N. ¥.C. 22. 
2” x 2,” color. $1.75; discount for 31 or more. Catalog 
$1.50 (Dec. 1, 1956). (Ca. 300 slides on ancient 
Rome, total collection 10400.) 


EUROPEAN ART COLOR SLIDE CO., 201 W. 82nd St., 
N.Y.C. 24. 2” x 2,” color. Originals $2, duplicates, 
$1.50. Catalog $0.30. (8 of Poseidon temple, Paestum, 
4 Roman Forum, mosaic from Caracalla baths.) 


HOLL, Ruth, New Knoxville, Ohio. 2” x 2,” color. $0.50 
made to order. Catalog. (Ca. 100 of Rome, 4 Paestum, 
27 Ostia, 18 Pompeii, 3 Etruria, 2 Herculaneum, in- 
cluding some sculpture, mosaics and materials useful in 
illustrating Roman life. Many others single frame in 
2” x 2” mounts. ) 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART, Parkway at 26th, 
Philadelphia 30, Pa. 2” x 2,” color. $1.00 made to 
order, discount for 26 or more, to non-profit institutions; 
rental also. Detailed catalogs. (3 Aegean art, 19 Greek 
architecture, 8 Greek pottery, 14 other Greek art, 6 
Etruscan, 28 Roman painting, some other Roman, large- 
ly from American museums; ca. 100 others unlisted 
from Greece and Italy.) 


ROSENTHAL, Julius, 5230 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 15, 
Ill. 344" x 4” or 2” x 2,” b & w. $0.85, discount for 
50 or more. Catalog. (Series to accompany Helen 
Gardner’s Art through the Ages, includes 197 Greek 
and Roman subjects. ) 


SLIDES, P.O. Box #26, Gardena, Calif. 2” x 2,” color. 
$1.95 for sets of 8. List. (Old Corinth, Rhodes, Rome 
(A sets), Pompeii.) 
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TRAVEL & LECTURE SLIDES, P.O. Box # 3016, Rincon 
Annex, San Francisco, Calif. 2” x 2,” color. $1.95 for 
sets of 8. Catalog. (Greece, one set, Italy, several sets.) 


WESTMINSTER FILMS, 711 North Lake Ave., Pasadena, 
Calif. 2” x 2,” color. $0.50, discount for 10 or more. 
Catalog. (9 of Rome, 11 Athens, 9 Baalbek, others 
from Bible lands; all 1952.) 


VI. SCULPTURE REPRODUCTIONS 


The “home museum” movement offers the pos- 
sibility of a small scale museum at reasonable cost 
for the school or college, and for the individual makes 
the collection of quality reproductions of sculpture 

as practical as the collection of good copies of 


At least two firms employ special finegrain com- 
pounds to produce hand-finished facsimiles of small 
scale sculpture. The quality of the reproduction is 
remarkable. I did not have the opportunity to com- 
pare any with the originals, but by themselves they 
bore very close inspection. The substances imitated 
include bronze, terracotta, marble and other stones. 


SOURCES OF REPRODUCTIONS - 
Museums: see Seaman's Catalogue. 


Alva Studios, 140 West 22nd St, N.Y.C. ll. — 
Items from the Metropolitan Museum; The 
Louvre (FM) and other continental sources; 
Walters art Gallery, Baltimore (C); Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston (MFA); Museum of Fine Arts, 
Houston (HO). 


Museum Pieces Inc. (MPI), 114 East 32nd Street, 
N.Y.C. 22. — Items from the Metropolitan 
Museum; The British Museum (BM); Detroit 
Institute of Art (D); Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford, Conn. (WA); Worcester Art Museum, 
Worcester, Mass. (W). 


Both firms issue illustrated catalogs. MPI offers a 25% 
discount to schools; I have no statement from Alva. 


In the classified list, by period, which follows, a code 
number without accompanying letters or accompanied by 
ST will indicate an item from the Metropolitan Museum. 
Other museums will be indicated by italicized letters, as 
indicated above. In each case I have accepted the dating 
and description of the dealer's catalog.8 The substance 

named is that of the original: unless there is a specific 
statement it is reproduced in “Alvastone” or the similar 
substance used by MPI. Similarly, unless there is a state- 
ment to the contrary, it may be assumed that statues come 
on bases which are included in the height as given. (This 
base may account for nearly half the height of one of the 
smaller pieces.) 


3. This code number is, it will be obvious, that of the 
dealer's catalog, not the official museum designation! 


Cycladic. 4 idols, marble, 1134” - 17”, Alva 41, 


FM 27, 28, 29. $8.50-$17.50. 


Late Helladic Ill. Ox, terracotta, 534” (no base), 
Alva 43. $4.50. 


Cypriote, 1000-600 B.C. 2 horses, one two-headed, 
the other with rider, terracotta, 534” - 9144” (no 
base), Alva 43, 42. $4.50-$8.50. 


Archaic, 7th Century. Ox and horse, bronze re- 
produced in metal, 24¢” & 234” (mo base), Alva 
HO 1, 2. $3.75 & $4.75. — Woman, bronze, 8”, 
Alva, C 6, $8.50. 


Archaic, 6th Century. Seated woman, limestone, 
814”, Alva FM 22. $8.50. — 2 Spartan warriors, 
bronze, 7” — 734”, MPI W 3 and WA 20. $10 & 
$12.50. — Head of woman, Elgin marble, 11”, MPI 
BM 11. $28.50. — Face of Spinx, marble, 842” 
(ready to hang), Alva, MPI 57. $7.50. 


Classical, 5th Century. Horse, bronze, ca. 15144”, 
Alva, MPI 45. $15. — Male torso, marble, 2614”, 
Alva FM 32, $71.50. — Polyclitan heads, marble, 
744” & 1214”, Alva MFA 3 and MPI BM 10. $7.50 
& $28.50. — Head of athlete, bronze, 17”, Alva FM 
32. $71.50. — Athena, bronze, 744”, Alva C 7. $15. 


Classical, 4th Century. 3 marble heads, 10%” - 
13”, MPI BM 8, 12, Alva FM 21. $20 - $28.50. — 
Head of youth, style of Scopas, terracotta, 8”, Alva 
MFA 4. $7.50. — Socrates, marble, 1434”, MPI BM 

3. $22.50. — Aphrodite combing hair, bronze repro- 
dnced 3 in metal, 9”, Alva FM 26. $18.50. 


Hellenistic and Greco-Roman. Aphrodite, 2 
torsos, marble, 1644” & 2014”, MPI BM 1, Alva 
FM 24 (from a private collection). $35 & 37.50. — 
Aphrodite, torso, basalt, 2044”, Alva 52. $34.50. — 
Aphrodite, bronze, 1244”, MPI BM 2. $22.50. — 
Venus de Milo (reduced), 3644”, Alva FM 34. 
$137.50. — Athena, bust, bronze, 8”, MPI BM 7. 
$10. — Eros, head, marble, 12”, MPI BM 9. $28.50. 


Hermes, bronze reproduced in metal, 13”, Alva 
MFA 5. $10, — Hygeia, head, marble, 614”, Alva 
MFA 2. $6.75. — Perseus, head, marble, 734”, MPI 
BM 4. $10. — Satyr, head, marble, 1054”, MPI D 
100. $12.50. — Satyr, bust, bronze, 434” (no base), 
MPI BM 5. $7.50 as plaque, $8.50 as bookend. 


Victory of Samothrace (reduced), 22354”, Alva 
FM 20. $50. — Eros driving chariot, Helios driving 
chariot, reliefs, marble 4214” x 59” each, Alva PM 
30, 31 (Lisbon). $137.50. — The Three Graces, 
relief, marble, 16” x 1514”, Alva FM 23. $12.50. 
— Dancing Fauns, plaque, terracotta, 13” x 21”, 
FM 25. $17.50. 
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Roman. Nero (?), head, bronze, 1344”, MPI 
WA 40. $18.50. — Legionary eagle, bronze, 874”, 
MPI WA 30. $12.50. 


Etruscan. Head of warrior, bronze, 412”, Alva 
MFA 1. $3.75. — Cup, bucchero reproduced in 
ceramic, 1014”, Alva ST 55, MPI 55-C, $13.50-14.00. 
— Cantharos, bucchero reproduced in ceramic, 6”, 
Alva ST 56, MPI 56 C. $8.50. 


Alva also offers metal reproductions of coins and 
jewelry to form various types of jewelry. $2.50-12.50. 


VII. MODELS 


The scarcity of useful models is lamented by 
Miss Kovach in her article on desirable audiovisual 
aids. A few are listed by Professor Seaman and one 
or two more may be added to that list. One should 
check the local hobby shop which, for example, has, 
or can order a construction kit for a miniature 
Roman chariot, made by Miniature Masterpieces. 
Plans for a Grecian galley, 500 B.C., and for a Roman 
merchant ship of the 2nd century of our era, pub- 
lished by Modelcraft Ltd. of England, may be obtained 
from Polk's Model Craft Hobbies, Inc., 314 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y.C. 1. This firm also has miniature Roman 
soldiers priced from $2 to $20. 


VIII. POSTERS AND FLASH CARDS 


For a complete list of the posters issued by the 
American Classical League, consult their Service 
Bureau folder for August 1956. Their posters include 
a “Pledge of Allegiance.” The two newest of this 
list, another poster, and some commercially produced 
flash cards are listed below: 

AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE. Poster 11, revised 
1955: “The Name of Almost Every Scientific Invention 
is Coined from Latin or Greek”; Poster 14: “The 
Atomic Age Speaks Greek and Latin,’ 1955. 19” x 
25”. $0.50. 

VISUAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, INC., 230 W. 
5th St., Dayton 2, Ohio. “Pledge of Allegiance”: 1634” 
x 2414” with metal edging. $1.00. (Including phrase 
sub deo, but its Latinity may be objected to by some.) 
— Jumbo Flash Cards: vocabulary cards, 44g” x 914”, 
Latin on one side, English on other. Set of 1000, 
$22.50. — Urility Card Set: smaller classified set for 
beginning classes, same size card as above. $7.50. 


IX. RECORDINGS 


Under this heading will be included conventional 
discs, which come in four speeds, 78, 45, 33 1/3, 
and 16 2/3 rpm, and tapes, which can be purchased 
pre-recorded, or recorded to order, and, for our 
purposes, come in two speeds, slow, 334 ips (inches 
per second), and fast, 714 ips. For years the chief 


source for records has been Richard Walker, “The 
Tutor that Never Tires.” His seem still to be the 
only commercially produced records using the ‘pause 
for response’ pattern (see Kovach, CJ, loc. cit.). He 
has now been joined by two producers of tapes, 
Phonotapes and BMC, whose products are listed be- 
low. There is also an assortment of miscellaneous 
recordings, some of which are mentioned here. To 
this list should be added a somewhat similar one in 
Seaman's catalog. 


In a list of this sort, it is difficult to know where 
to stop. Many modern composers owe part or much 
of their inspiration to some aspect of the classics, 
and other records could be added to the list of 
Carolyn Bock mentioned above. There are available 
some sixteen recordings of Gregorian chant, as well 
as those secular songs of the middle ages, the Carmina 
Burana. In general, the list below is restricted to 
those records which have subject matter related to 
the classical period, or are intended to assist in lan- 
guage instruction. 


SOURCES OF TAPES 


Two types of tape-recorded materials are avail- 
able, prerecorded tapes which contain copyright 
material, and programs, usually not under copyright, 
which are recorded (dubbed) to order. As the sources 
of tapes are few in number, I have listed them below. 
Some state “Tapes for Teaching” libraries also have 
the non-copyright tapes listed here. 


EMC Recordings Corporation, 806 East 7th St., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. Prerecorded, dual track tapes. Fast 
$6.95, slow $4.95. Each tape contains a maximum 
of 30 minutes of program; accompanied by mime- 
ographed or printed manuals. 


This company has issued two series of programs of 
interest here, the Living Heritage Recordings, a series of 
dramatizations in English from Greco-Roman mythology 
and literature, and a Latin series designed more specifically 
for use in language classes. Professors Norman J. DeWitt 
and William McDonald of the University of Minnesota 
have participated in these productions, particularly in the 
writing of the Latin series. All programs have been pro- 
duced by an experienced radio producer and make full use 
of the various techniques and effects to which we have 
become accustomed in radio drama. The tapes reviewed 
below were furnished by EMC as typical of their product. 


Phonotapes Inc., 248 West 49th St, N.Y.C. 19. 
Prerecorded dual track tapes: fast $8.95, slow 
$6.95; educational discount. Each tape contains 
ca. 55 minutes of program; accompanied by prin- 
ted text or paperback edition of author. 

This concern is issuing a constantly expanding list of 


literary recordings which includes an impressive series of 
Greek and Roman subjects prepared with the cooperation 
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of Professor Moses Hadas of Columbia University. These 
tapes are of two types, those which feature Mr. Hadas 
himself lecturing and reading from ancient literature, and 
condensed versions of ancient dramas. Mr. Hadas’ style is 
that of a good lecturer who does not talk down to his 
audience. His comments are normally well-balanced and 
penetrating. Several of the tapes contain considerable 
amounts of Latin or Greek, read in a straightforward, un- 
dramatic style. The dramatic recordings are done by the 
University players, a group directed by Wallace House of 
Columbia and New York Universities. They are done in 
a plain style without music or sound effects (except for an 
echo in the choruses), but with introductions and oral stage 
directions, which make quite clear what is happening. 


Phonotapes has a reciprocal arrangement with Folkways 
Record and Service Corp., 117 West 46th St., N. Y.C. 36, 
and several of their releases appear also as Folkways records. 


Donald R. Honz, Central H.S., Superior, Wis. Service 
charge for recording, $1.00. 28 programs. Ships 
on approval. Scripts or worksheets furnished for 
some for a small additional charge. Will also 
supply tape at net prices. 


Magnetic Recorder & Reproducer Corp., 1533 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. Service charge for single 
track recording, $0.75 for 15 min. slow speed, 
$1.00 for 30 min. $0.25 more for fast speed. 27 
programs, not all listed here. Will also supply 
tape at net prices. 


National Tape Repository, Audio-Visual Center, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. Service charge for 
single track recording, $0.50 for 15 minutes of 
program. No language tapes, but a number which 
impinge upon the classical field. These tapes are 

listed in the National Tape Recording Catalogue 
of the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
NEA. 


1. Gréek Literature 


The Golden Treasury of Greek Poetry and Prose. 12” 
33 rpm record. Caedmon Publishers, 277 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y.C. 16. (TC 1034), 1956. $5.95. 
Text with translation. 


A reading in Greek by Pearl C. Wilson, Professor 
Emeritas of Hunter College, of the first 303 lines of the 
Iliad, 100 lines of selections from the Odyssey, single poems 
cf Mimnermus, Sappho, and “Anacreon,” and Plato's 
Allegory of the Cave. The quality of the reading is con- 
sistently high, the pronunciation that regularly taught in 
colleges. 


The Trojan Cycle Series. 5 tapes. EMC (DTH 200- 

204). 

Eight programs beginning with the Judgment of Paris 
(Favorably reviewed by Kovach, CJ, loc. cit.) and the 
Abduction of Helen, and continuing with a retelling of 
episodes of the Iliad. 

Homer's Odyssey. 15 min. tape. Honz (17). — 

The Cyclops incident. 


Composition by Theme in Homeric and Slavic Epos. 
30 min. tape. Magnetic Recorder (CX 1). — 
Address by Albert Lord. 


Athens, Eleusis and the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. 
20 min. tape. Magnetic Recorder (CG 2). — 
Address by Francis Walton. 


Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound. Tape. Phonotapes 
(10007), 1955. 


Euripides, Iphigeneia in Tauris. Tape. Phonotapes 
(10008), 1955. 

Sophocles, Antigone. Tape. Phonotapes (10014), 
1955. — Accompanied by The Theban Plays by 
E. F. Watling (Penguin). 

Sophocles, Antigone (in Greek). Tape. Phonotapes; 
to be released. — A performance in Greek by 
faculty and students of Columbia University. 


Excerpts from the Medea of Euripides and the 
Antigone of Sophocles (Great Author Series). 
Ca. 45 min. each on three dual track tapes. EMC 
(DTH 404-406). — A series of dramatic ex- 
cerpts. Medea is on track one on all three tapes, 
Antigone on track two, 

Voltaire on Oedipus Rex. 20 min. tape. Magnetic 
Recorder (CG 3).—Address by Alister Cameron. 

Plato, The Trial of Socrates. Three 7” 16 rpm 
records. Audio Books, 1956. $3.95. — Readings 
from the Apology and Crito of Plato by Thos. 
Mitchell. — Favorably reviewed in High Fidelity, 
June 1956, p. 72. 

The Defense and Death of Socrates (Great Author 
Series). 30 min. tape. EMC (DTH 401). — A 
dramatic treatment. 

Plato. 12” 33 rpm record. Folkways (FP 97/9), 
1956. — Readings from the Apology and Crito 
in Greek and English by Moses Hadas. 

Columbia University Bicentennial Album. Four half 
hour programs on 12” 33 rpm records. Center 
for Mass Communication, Columbia University, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y. 25, 1954. $15 for 
set. 

“Man's Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof” 
dramatized from incidents in the lives of Socrates, Galileo, 
Elijah Lovejoy, and Gandhi. The record on Socrates’ trial 
and death stars Fredric March with Florence Eldridge as 
Xanthippe. Also available as a radio program. 
Platonism and its Critics, Three 30 min. tapes. Mag- 

netic Recorder (CG 1, a, b, c), 1951. — Address 

by William Chase Greene. 

Two Political Documents and The Melian Dialogue 
of Thucydides (Great Authors Series). Two sides 
of dual track tape. EMC (DTH 403). — Ex- 
cerpts from Cicero, De Legibus, and The Old 
Oligarch on track one. 
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Demosthenes Against Philip and Pericles’ Funeral 
Oration (Great Author Series). Two sides of 
dual track tape. EMC (DTH 402). 


Longus, Daphnis and Chloe. Tape. Phonotapes 
(10019), 1955; accompanied by Moses Hadas’ 
translation (Doubleday Anchor). 


A reading by Mr. Hadas from his own translation of 
this ancient romantic novel, prefaced by introductory re- 
marks and the beginning of the novel in Greek. 


Apollonius a Narrator in Argonautica. 30 min. tape. 
Magnetic Recorder (CG 4). — Address by 
Hermann Fraenkel. 


2. Latin Literature 


The Latin Language. Tape, Phonotapes (10025); 
12” 33 rpm record, Folkways (FP 97/2), 1955. 
Printed text and translations. 


An oral anthology of Latin literature, ancient, medieval, 
and modern, prefaced by a brief but comprehensive intro- 
duction on the pronunciation of Latin. The comments are 
in English, the readings in Latin, with the church pronunci- 
ation where appropriate. The reader is Moses Hadas, whose 
Latin is pois but not equally effective for all types of 
literature. Twenty-four authors are represented, Horace with 
three selections, the rest with one each. 


Caesar. Tape, Phonotapes (10033); 12” 33 rpm 
record, Folkways (FP 97/6), 1956. 


A representative selection from Caesar's works in the 
original and in translation with brief introduction. Favor- 
ably reviewed in High Fidelity, Aug. 1956, p. 59. 


Caesar Meets Ariovistus and The Death of the Hel- 
vetians (Living Text Series). Two sides of dual 
track tape. EMC (DTL 400). 


Dramatic versions of the first two campaigns of the 
Gallic War. The producers accept Caesar's version of the 
events uncritically and concentrate on imparting some of 
the drama of history as it is made. In the first Caesar speaks 
Engiish with a “Roman” accent, a device which may be 
used by the teacher to remind his class of Latin pronunci- 
ation rules. In the second Caesar and those addressing him 
speak in Latin. These will be most useful in promoting an 
appreciation of Caesar as literature and history. Reviewed 
by Kovach. 


The Siege of Quintus Cicero and Panic at Vesontio. 


Two sides of dual track tape. EMC (DTL 401). 
— Further dramatizations of Caesar. 


Before Caesar Came. 20 min. tape. Honz (15) and 
Magnetic Recorder (FLL 17). — Dialogue on 
the Gaul found by Caesar. 


Cicero. Tape, Phonotapes (10032); 12” 33 rpm 
record, Folkways (FP 97/5), 1955. 
A lecture on the life, writings and significance of Cicero 


with readings in Latin and English from his works, in- 
cluding the First Catilinarian. 


Cicero vs, Catiline and Ecce Senator Romanus (Living 
Text Series). Two sides of dual track tape. EMC 
(DTL 402). 


Recollections of a Greek friend of Cicero which pro- 
vide the occasion for a recreation of Cicero's day of triumph, 
including a highly dramatic rendition of part of the Ferst 
Catilinarian in Latin. Side two is a science fiction fantasy 
which takes full account of the linguistic difficulties in- 
volved in time travel. A Roman senator turns up in 
a suburban supermarket and amazes the citizenry. Both 
sides favorably reviewed by Kovach. 


Cicero against Catiline. 15 min. tape. Honz (4), and 
Magnetic Recorder (FLL 5). — An earlier re- 
Fargo in the framework of a school boy's 

eam. 


The Story of Virgil's Aeneid. Tape, Phonotapes 
(10018); 12” 33 rpm record, Folkways (FP 
97/3), 1955. 


A digest of the Aeneid composed of generous quotations 
from a verse translation connected by narrative bridges and 
derived largely from Books 1, 4, and 6. There is a close 
packed introduction, but less Latin than many may wish. 


The Aeneid Cycle Series. Three tapes. EMC (DTH 
300-302). — Two 15 min. programs on Book 1, 
a half hour program on Dido, and 15 minute pro- 
grams on the Underworld and Allecto, the Fury. 


“The Seasons” of Vergil and Three Romantic Poems 
(Great Author Serics). Two sides of a dual track 
tape. EMC (DTH 400). — An adaptation of 
the Georgics, and poems by Sappho, Catullus, and 
Theocritus. 


The Death of Pliny the Elder and The Destruction 
of Pompeii (Living Text Series). Two sides of 
dual track tape. EMC (DTL 403). — Dramatic 
adaptations of Pliny the Younger’s accounts. 


Carl Orff, Carmina Burana, Catulli Carmina, Trionfo 
di Afrodite. Three 12” 33 rpm records. Decca 
(9706, 9824, 9826), 1954-1956. $3.98. (Catulli 
Carmina also Vox (8640). $4.98). 


A trilogy by a controversial modern composer, using 
medieval secular songs in Latin and German, the least re- 
spe-table of Catullus’ poetry, and poems by Sappho, Catullus, 
and Euripides. Not for class. Trionfo di 
Afrodite was reviewed in High Fidelity, Aug. 1956, p. 44; 
Saturday Review, July 28, 1956, p. 42. 


3. Myth and Fable 


The Story of Cupid and Psyche (Golden Legend 
Series). 30 min. tape. EMC (DTH 100). 


The ancient tale of a god's love for a mortal and of 
a goddess’ jealousy reinterpreted in a familiar medium, the 
radio-type drama. The adaptation is successful and quite 
close to Apuleius. 
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The Golden Legend Series. 5 tapes (including the 

above). EMC (DTH 100-104). 

A series of dramatizations of mythological stories: 
Perseus and the Gorgon, Pyrrha and Deucalion, Theseus 
and the Minotaur, Phaethon, Jason and the Golden Fleece 
(The Story of Jason and Medea, favorably reviewed by 
Kovach), Philemon and Baucis (reviewed in Teaching 
Tools 3 [1956] 90), and Midas. 

Hercules the Hero. 15 min. tape. Honz (25). — 

Background information intended primarily for 

the art class. 


Greek Goddess. 15 min. tape. Honz (27). — 
Background information for art classes on Greek 
goddesses. 


Aesop's Fables, Thirteen 15 min. tapes. National 
Tape Repository. — Dramatic programs with 
songs for children 6-9 years old, produced by the 
Junior League of Newark, N. J. 


4. Latin Instruction 
Apella Me Series. Twenty-four 5 min. programs on 
4 tapes. EMC (DTL 100-103). 


A graded series of “Who am I” interviews in which 
both announcer and interviewee speak Latin, but the an- 
nouncer thinks out loud in English. The subjects are 
Christopher Columbus, 14 nursery rhyme characters, and 
nine gods. The tape which I examined contained Simple 
Simon, Jack and Jill, Old Woman who lived in a Shoe, 
and Interview on Mount Olympus I: Jupiter, Juno, Venus 


(favorably reviewed by Kovach). The producers recom- 
mend that each 5 minute program be allotted ten minutes 
at the beginning of three successive classes. They are labelled 
as intended for elementary classes but are constructed on 
the theory that if the material is interesting enough, the 
students will be motivated to master more difficult material. 
Peter of Paris Series. Four 15 min. programs on 2 

tapes. EMC (DTL 150-151). 

Programs for teaching everyday Latin, using the theme 
of a Frenchman newly arrived in America who has to use 
Latin to communicate with his friends. They include visits 
to a museum, a restaurant, and a farm. The first of the 
series was favorably reviewed by Kovach. 

How Words Work, 15 min. tape. Honz (1) and 

Magnetic Recorder (FLL 1). — A comparison 

of methods used by English and Latin to express 


meaning. 

How Words Change. 14 min. tape. Honz (2) and 
Magnetic Recorder (FLL 2). — Described as for 
second, third, or fourth year Latin students. 

How Caesar Spoke. 22 min. tape. Honz (3) and 
Magnetic Recorder (FLL 3). — Lecture on pro- 
nunciation. 

Quis Sum Series. Five tapes, 10-15 min. long. Honz 
(5-9) and Magnetic Recorder (FLL 7-11). — 
An older “Who am I” series of stories which 


increase in length as well as in difficulty. 


LATIN STIMULI 


e@ STIMULATE your Latin classes by entering them in the THIRD ANNUAL LATIN EXAMINA- 
TION. This examination will be administered in March and will be of the objective type so as to 
be more extensive. It will be offered on the first and second year level, A separate test will be 
administered to first year Latin students, The enthusiasm engendered in preparation for this 
examination will amaze you. The difficult task of inciting students to review is one of the com- 
mon problems of Latin teachers the country over, Administration of this competitive examination 
will, for the most part, solve that problem. Students love competition and since they are to be 
compared with students from all sections of the nation, many of them will do most of their 
reviewing outside the class, thereby saving you valuable class time. You will be able to determine 
the exact percentile ranking of each of your students on a national basis. A fee of $.08 per student 
will be charged. Write for free copy of last year’s examination with key and norms. Plaques, 
medals and certificates will be awarded to those students achieving a percentile ranking of 90 or 
higher. 

e VITALIZE your Latin classes with dynamic tape recordings produced at leading educational in- 
stitutions, Such dramatic productions as “The Odyssey” and “Cicero vs, Catiline” are included in 
this collection. A total of 27 stimulating programs with worksheets to go with most of the pro- 
grams. Service charge of $.50 for all 15 minute programs. 

e ANIMATE your Latin classes with Latin Stimuli such as puzzles, games, charts, jokes, projects, 
activities, outline maps, grammar aids and interesting background material. Over 30 different Latin 
aids. New aids developed each year. 


You need not remit for any of the above materials until you are completely satisfied with them 
and until you are sure that they can aid you in the teaching of Latin. For a free detailed listing 
of the above materials send this ad to: 


DONALD R. HONZ 


Latin Department 
1902 Ogden Avenue 
Superior 1, Wisconsin 
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Latine Loquimur Series. Five 15 min. tapes. Honz 
(10-14) and Magnetic Recorder (FLL 12-16). 


An earlier series centering around a foreigner who 
speaks Latin. It is described as for advanced first year or 
second year students. This series appears to be a system- 
atically developed program of instruction in conversational 


Latin. 

5. History and Miscellaneous 

When Greek Meets Greek (The Ways of Mankind, 
Series 1). Half hour program on 12” 33 rpm 
record. National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Illinois, 
1952. $4.00; $25.00 for 13 programs on 7 records. 
— “A study in values,” contrasting the boyhood 
and education of a Spartan and an Athenian boy. 


Then and Now Series. Fourteen 2 minute tapes. 

National Tape Repository, and Honz (18-24). 

A dramatic series produced by Indiana University in- 
cluding the following titles: SS 58, The Greeks Learn 
Quickly; SS 59, What the Greeks Gave Us; SS 60, Athens 
Becomes the Center of Culture; SS 61, The Growth of the 
Roman Republic; SS 62, Christianity Comes to Rome; SS 
63, The Empire and the Caesars; SS 64, Northern Invaders. 


Great Days in Science. Fifty-two 1442 min. tapes. 
National Tape Repository. 

A dramatic series produced by Indiana University in- 

cluding the following titles: SC 1, Where It All Began; 

SC 2, Herodotus Reports on His World; SC 3, The Greeks 

Ask Questions; SC 4, Aristotle Discovers What He Thinks; 

SC 29, The Greeks Honor Their Thinkers, Archimedes; SC 

30, Science Leaves Greece. 

Nero’s Rome. 15 min. tape. Honz (26). — Back- 
ground information primarily for art classes. 


Buried Cities. 15 min. tape. Honz (16). —- Drama- 
tized story of Roman life before and after the 
eruption of Vesuvius. 


Augustus and Laesa Majestas. 30 min. tape. Magnetic 
Recorder (CL 1).—Address by Robert S. Rogers. 


Plebeian Origins in the Ver Sacrum. 30 min. tape. 
Magnetic Recorder (CL 2).— Address by Louise 
Adams Holland. 


The Theory of Classical Greek Music (Musurgia 
Theory Series A 1). 12” 33 rpm. Musurgia 
Records, P.O. Box 242, Jackson Heights 72, N.Y., 
1955. $8.50. Manual. By F. A. Kuttner and J. 
Murray Barbour; music by Robert Conant. 


“An attempt to reconstruct the tone phenomena of 
Greek antiquity” by means of 38 musical examples. The 
instrument used is a harpsichord. The record is largely a 
demonstration of how various scales would sound. Apart 
from its importance to the historian of music, the record 
has interest as a demonstration of how sensitive a perception 
of differences in pitch the ancient Greek must have had. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE J. HILTON TURNER 


REVIEWS 


H. D. F. Kitto. Form and Meaning in Drema: A Study 
of Six Greek Plays and “Hamlet.” London: Methuen, 
1956. Pp. ix, 341. 30s. 

“What is the significance of the omen, the adverse 
winds, and the sacrifice of Iphigenia?” So Mr. Kitto 
abruptly begins his first chapter, a discussion of the 
Agamemnon. Then, assuming always that his audience will 
have the Greek text well in hand, he proceeds to a detailed 
analysis of three of the tragedies of Aeschylus (the Oresteian 
trilogy) and three of Sophocles (Philoctetes, Antigone, 
Ajax) seeking in each play a single explanation to account 
for its total form and style including the various “diffi- 
culties” which have plagued critics. Inductively he finds 
the answer in each case in the poet's concern with justice, 
which is in Aeschylus a dynamic force in conflict with 
hybris and in Sophocles a world order of fundamental laws. 
The works of both poets are religious dramas; “difficulties” 
have been created by scholars (including Aristotle and Mr. 
Kitto in the past) who have treated them as realistic or 
psychological studies. Whatever his focus — in his Greek 
Tragedy it was rather the “dramatic thrill” of Aeschylus 
and the character interest of Sophocles — Professor Kitto 
is always ingenious and persuasive. The first six chapters 
of this book are studded with valuable suggestions on dis- 
puted details of text, meter and interpretation. 

The analyses of the Greek plays are followed by two 
interesting essays on “Greek and Elizabethan Tragedy” and 
“Religious Drama and its Interpretation.” Mr. Kitto finds 
that in comparison with Elizabethan dramatists the re- 
semblances between Aeschylus and Sophocles are more 
significant than their differences. Aristotle, he feels, has 
little to do with either of them or with religious drama, at 
all, which is concerned more with the “function of inex- 
orable law” than with the struggle of a Tragic Hero and 
which induces not Pity and Fear but Awe and Under- 
standing. 

The final chapter is an analysis (a very impressive one 
. this non-specialist) of Hamlet ened as a religious 
rama. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE BARBARA P. MCCARTHY 


M. L. CLARKE. The Roman Mind. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. viii, 168. $3.75. 


This book, which is intended to appeal both to the 
classical scholar and to the general reader, contains a series 
of studies in which Professor Clarke deals with the impact 
of Greek thought, especially philosophy, on Roman life, 
and attempts to show how the Romans adapted Greek 
ideas and ideals to their own civilization. He begins with 
the culture of the Ciceronian age, discusses the general 
trends of thought in the Augustan period and the first two 
centuries of the Empire, and ends with a brief account of 
the distinctively Roman contribution to the art of living 
expressed by the term bumanitas. 

Writing for the general reader, Clarke was probably 
wise to confine himself to citations (of which there are 
many) from primary sources. The book is consequently 
fresh in its approach, and reads well. But the method has 
its dangers: the aristocratic Roman governor of Cicero's 
time had a different outlook from that of the provincial 
administrator in the days of the Antonines, and the con- 
ditioning factors responsible for that change should be 
emphasized; the layman will get a somewhat unsympathetic 
introduction to the Epicureans; though Clarke is well aware 
of Cicero's significance in the history of Roman and western 
thought generally, he scarcely attempts to integrate the 
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various aspects of Cicero's view of life and does not do 
justice to his originality; in dealing with religion, the 
author does not make clear the close connection between 
the religion and politics of the late republican and early 
imperial period. Moreover, Clarke seems rather naive to 
take a lyric poet's metaphors at their face value: it is Sn og 
far-fetched to argue that in the thirty-first ode of Book 

Horace was renouncing the of his youth 8), 
or that in his statement praesens divus habebitur 

was subscribing to emperor-worship. 

However, these are minor criticisms. The author has 
tackied a large and difficult field with considerable success, 
and his book should be useful as an introduction to an 
important topic that has long been neglected. 

QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department deals with events of interest to clas- 
sicists; the contribution of pertinent items is welcomed. Also 
welcome are items for Personalia, which deals with appoint- 
ments, promotions, fellowships, and other professionally 
significant activities of colleagues in high schools, 
and universities. 

Officers of the various classical organizations mentioned 
in these columns are listed in our annual list of Classical 
a, the United States and Canada, CW 50 (1956- 

7) 1-14, 

The annual autumn meeting of the Classical As- 

sociation of the Atlantic States will be held at the 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Aclantic City, N.J., Friday 


§. E. SMETHURST 


and Saturday, Nov. 23-24, 1956. The —-* of 
papers for the Saturday morning session was 
lished in CW 50, No. 3 (Oct. 26 1956), aa 


The annual meeting of the Philological Associ- 
ation of the Pacific Coast will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, Friday and Saturday, 
Nov. 23-24, 1956. 


The Classical League of the Lehigh Valley will 
hold its 68th meeting, Saturday, Dec. 1, 1956, at 
the home of Prof. and Mrs. Russell W. Stine, 2116 
Allen St., Allentown, Pa. The speaker will be Prof. 
Douglas D. Feaver, Lehigh University, on “Apollo 
versus Marsyas.” 


The Southern Section, Classical Association of 
the Pacific States will hold its first regular meeting 
of the current year at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, Saturday, Dec. 1, 1956. 


The annual meeting of the American Philological 
Association, in conjunction with the annual general 
meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America 
and the annual’ meetings of several of the national 
classical organizations (see CW 49 [1955-56] 108- 
110; 50 [1956-57] 2-4), will be held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Dec. 
28-30, 1956, at the invitation of the University of 


paign by word-order method. 
before your eyes. 


in the developing sentence. 


gradual projection. 


permission of the publishers. 


NEW filmstrip, moving one word at a time on your screen 
NOW you can analyze each form as it appears in its proper place 


DOUBLE-FRAME HORIZONTAL projection for 
use with an ARGUS with filmstrip adapter or any machine permitting 


*Not suitable for machines which must project complete frame each change. 
Text of USING LATIN, BOOK TWO, Scott, Foresman & Co. by 


Product of RICHARD H. WALKER 


—Ten Dollars — 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
Bronxville, New York 
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Pennsylvania, Temple University, Bryn Mawr College, 
Haverford College, Swarthmore College, and other 
universities, colleges and learned societies of the 
Philadelphia area. 


STAFF ANNOUNCEMENT 


We are honored to announce the accession 
to the editorial staff of Dr. Samuel Lieberman, 
Instructor in Classical Languages, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, L. I. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


CALDER, SIR WILLIAM M. (ed.). Monumenta Asiae Ménoris 
Antiqua. Vol. VII: Monuments from Phrygia. (“Publi- 
cations of the American Society for Archaeological Re- 
search in Asia Minor,” Vol. VII.) Manchester: Man- 
~ og University Press, 1956. Pp. xlviii, 160; 30 pl. 
84s. 


“During the years since the outbreak of war in 1939 
no publication has been possible . . . we propose now 
to end the series by publishing in two volumes the re- 
mainder of the monuments recorded in Phrygia, Lycaonia 
and Caria between 1926 and 1934.” Vol. VIII: Monu- 


ments from Lycaonia, the Pisido-Phrygian Borderland, 
Aphrodisias, ed. by Calder, J. M. R. Cormack, and M. 
Gough, is announced as in preparation. 


GIANCARLA. La taberna nel 
sociale di Ostia. (“Univ. degli Studi di Milano, Istituto 
di Archeologia, Tesi di Laurea,” I.) Rome: “L’Erma” 
di Bretschneider, 1956. Pp. v, 44; 7 pl. No price stated. 


Jowett, B. (trans.). Plato’s Protagoras. Revised by 
MARTIN OSTWALD; edited, with an Introduction, by 
GREGORY VLASTOS. (“Library of Liberal Arts,” 59.) 
rgd York; Liberal Arts Press, 1956. Pp. lviii, 69. 


KNIGHT, W. F. JACKSON (trans.). Virgil, The Aeneid. 
Translated into English prose. (“Penguin Classics,” L 
51.) Harmondsworth (Middlesex) and Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1956. Pp. 366. $0.85. 


RICHTER, GISELA M. A. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York: Catalogue of Engraved Gems, Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman. Rome: “L’Erma” di Bretschneider 
(for the Museum), 1956. Pp. xlii, 143; 75 pl. L. 9000. 


— MICHAEL, and CHADWICK, JOHN. Documents 

n Mycenaean Greek. Three Hundred Selected Tablets 

aan Knossos, Pylos and Mycenae, with Commentary 

and Vocabulary. Foreword by ALAN J. B. WACE. 

Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Cam- 

bridge University Press, 1956. Pp. xxxi, 452; 3 pl.; 26 
figs. in text. $15.00. 


Ventris’ death, in a motor accident in September, is 
mentioned on the wrapper. 


uadro urbanistico e 


For Summer 1957 


Naples Museum. 
Agrigento, Selinus, Segesta, Monreale. 
Farm, Tarquinia. 


Fiesole, Ravenna, Venice, Mantua, 
. FRANCE (Aug. 

Vaison, Vienne, Lyon, Paris, Chartres. 
. ENGLAND (Aug. 


ford, Bath, Salis’ 


ury, Stonehenge. 


A CLASSICAL TOUR 


To the main Roman and Greek sites and museums in SICILY, ITALY, FRANCE, 
ENGLAND. Attention also to major Byzantine, Medieval, Renaissance monuments 
enroute. Arranged to supplement the Vergilian Society's Classical Summer School at 
Cumae. 


Of special background value for teaching 
VERGIL, CICERO, CAESAR, HISTORY, ART 
Guidance by Rev. Dr. Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. (parts A, B,C) and Dr. Alexander 
cKay (parts D, E, F). Certificate given recommending six hours credit. 
A. VERGILIAN SUMMER SCHOOL, CUMAE (June 30-July 11): 


Avernus, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Paestum, 
. SICILY (July 12-19): Palermo, Himera, Cefalu, Taormina, Syracuse, Acrae, Gela, 
. ROME AREA (July 20-29): Rome, Ostia, Tivoli, Hadrian's Villa, Horace’s Sabine 
NORTHERN ITALY (July 30-Aug, 9): Perugia, Assisi, Lake Trasimene Florence, 


10-20): Marseilles, Aix, Arles, Glanum, Nimes, Pont du Gard, Orange, 
21-27): London, Roman villas at Lullingstone and Chedworth, Ox- 


COST: $795 for the 814 weeks tuition, transportation to sites in private bus, entrance 
fees, room and meals (good second class hotels). 

APPLICATION TO JOIN should be sent early to: 
Dr. Alexander G. McKay, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. 


Study trips to Cumae, 
aiae, Capri, Misenum, Stabiae, Pozzuoli, 


Genoa. 


